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BOOK DEPARTMENT 



NOTES 

Steps in the Expansion of our Territory, by Oscar P. Austin, 'is a volume 
in the "Expansion of the Republic Series," and is designed to "tell in simple 
terms the steps by which the United States has been transformed from thirteen 
political communities into fifty." The author divides the territorial history of 
the country into thirteen periods and discusses the various territorial and political 
changes occurring in each, accompanying the text by an elaborate series of 
black line maps. The latter form the most important feature of the work. 

The author's preference for an extremely simple style leads him to adopt a 
colorless one. He is likewise guilty of a few minor inaccuracies hardly excusable 
in a statistician of national reputation. Among these we may note his statement 
(122) that in 1803 the United States became owner of both sides of the Mississippi 
"from the source to the mouth;" that the United States acquired the Alabama 
portion of West Florida in 1812 (143) ; that Spain, in 1795, sold West Florida to 
France (145) ; that the desire to acquire the Floridas was due wholly to the "slave 
power" (145) ; that in 1819 we exchanged Texas for the Spanish claims above the 
forty-second parallel; and that Texas land warrants played a more important part 
in the South than in the North (167) in forcing the annexation of that State. 
These inaccuracies which may be taken as typical of many others detract much 
from the value of the book as a graphical representation of the growth of the 
United States. 2 



The reappearance op "Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political 
Economy Examined," by Sir John Barnard Byles, s at this particular juncture in 
England will be readily understood. As an ex parte argument upon a much 
vexed question it has its merits; among which frankness and courage of conviction 
are conspicuous. These, however, are not all; for it successfully controverts 
many of the tenets of the "orthodox economists" and places before the reader 
in a good literary form what we are now acquainted with as the stock arguments 
for protection. It repeats some of the old errors also.* 



Religious Freedom in American Education, by Joseph Henry Crooker, 5 is 
a little book which deserves wide reading among American students. The 
author's main purpose is to discover the true status of religion in its relation to 

•Pp. 258. Price, *1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 
9 Contributed by Isaac Joslin Cox. 

* Newly edited from the eighth edition with notes and introduction by N. S. Lilly & C. S. 
Devas, London, 1904. Pp. li and 424. Price, $1.25. London: 1849. New York: John Lane, 1904. 
♦Contributed by J. E. Conner, Ph.D. 
'Pp. ix. 216. Price, $1.00. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1903. 
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public education. To this end he discusses lucidly the function of the "secular" 
state, the Bible in the public schools, the need of religious neutrality, the 
religious motive in its relation to higher education, etc. There is an interesting 
chapter embodying the results of a painstaking investigation into the practices of 
some of the larger universities with regard to the holding of chapel exercises. A 
final chapter, in some respects the best in the book, contains the author's con- 
clusions and recommendations on the subject of religion in its relation to educa- 
tion. 



The Stock Exchange' is a little book of interest to all Americans who have 
to do with stock exchange transactions. Within a brief compass the author has 
given full and excellent description of the London Stock Exchange and of its 
methods. The book is naturally compared with Pratts's "Work of Wall 
Street. " It is by no means as complete as the latter, nevertheless it contains 
all the information concerning stock exchange transactions in London in which 
the general reader will be interested. 



Two German Government officials connected with the collection of cus- 
toms in South Germany have recently written a volume 7 on the commercial policy 
of the Empire. They state the purpose of their book to be "to give a survey of 
the development of customs duties and of the economic significance of these 
duties, as well as to show the connection, direct and indirect, between customs 
duties and the whole economic life of the nation." This, however, is only part 
of their purpose. It is soon evident that their ultimate aim is to urge the forma- 
tion of a customs union of the nations of Central Europe, as the only defense 
against disastrous transoceanic competition. 

This subject of "transoceanic competition" is of interest to American readers 
for the United States is in German eyes the chief offender. Separate chapters 
are devoted to Russia, England and America, which constitute, according to 
the authors, the three great economic domains. In the chapter on America the 
authors express fear of a Pan-American customs union, which, they feel, would 
mean nothing but probable economic disaster to the nations of Europe. They 
openly advocate a preferential tariff for European competitors (as opposed to 
American competitors) pending the formation of a Central-European Zollverein.* 



By all means the best brief account of the development of English 
public charities is that given by Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Missouri, in his recent pamphlet, " Public Relief and Private 
Charity in England," which appears as Vol. II, No. 2, of tHe University of 
Missouri Studies. The style is clear and concise and the author is to be con- 
gratulated that he has so well told a long story in less than one hundred pages. 

• By Charles Duguid. Pp. 173. Price, 2s. 6d. London: Methuen & Co., 1904. 

* BremtendeAgrar-, Zoll-, und Handelsfragen. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Hermann 
Egner und Karl Schuemacher. Pp. 378. Price, 3 marks, or one dollar. Karlsruhe: J. J. 
Reiff, 1903. 

» Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Me. 
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In his work, "How England Averted a Revolution by Force," Mr. B. O. 
Flower* presents a study of the anti-Corn-Law movement in England, or, to put 
it more broadly, "a survey of the social agitation of the first ten years of Queen 
Victoria's reign." But his purpose is deeper than to present a mere historical 
statement. He says we have come to depend on Old World precedents for our 
action as a nation to a greater degree than in our earlier history. And he tells 
his story to show how the rights of the people may be successfully asserted, and 
how the ends of justice may be reached by peaceful, orderly means. The book 
deals with the causes of popular unrest, the origin, progress and result of chartism, 
the history of the Corn Laws, and of the movement which culminated in 
their repeal. 10 



It happens but seldom that an American student is able to anticipate or 
to supersede the indefatigable Germans in the study of the history of their own 
country. In a monograph, entitled "Hanover and Prussia," Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford" has established for himself a strong claim to this distinction. His study 
is a careful account based upon a critical use of the sources, printed and in manu- 
script form, of the relations of Prussia and Hanover to each other, and to the 
epoch-making international events set in motion by revolutionary France at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

By the treaty of Basel in 1795 Prussia withdrew from the first coalition against 
France and for eleven years she maintained a strictly neutral policy, during which 
her running-mate in Germany, Austria, suffered defeat in three disastrous wars 
with the French. Little wonder then that Prussia has been accused of bad 
faith, and of indifference to the interests of the fatherland, though it can scarcely 
account for the fact that even German historians, like Treitschke, treat the period 
as altogether inglorious, one of "unrelieved weakness and disgrace." It is 
against this attitude that Mr. Ford protests by a vigorous array of well mar- 
shaled facts. That he establishes the case for making the period the really 
critical' one of modern Prussia can scarcely be admitted, but his main contention 
against the German point of view he clearly proves. Mr. Ford shows conclu- 
sively that had neutrality been made effective by an adequate military force, as 
the author of the policy urged, the whole result and therefore also the aspect of 
the period would have been changed. That it was not must be attributed to 
King Frederick William III. (not King William III., page 131). Prussia lost a 
golden opportunity and prepared the way for her own disasters. 

Another feature of the study is the clear case made out for the practical 
identification of the interests of Hanover with those of Prussia, notwithstanding 
the personal union of the former with England. This Mr. Ford shows to have been 
inevitable because of the geographic position of Hanover, its proximity to Prussia 
on the one side, and to Holland, then occupied by France, on the other. 

•Pp. 288. Price, SI. 25. Trenton. Albert Brandt, 1903. 
"Contributed by C. T. Wyckoff, Ph.D. 

» Hanover and Prussia, 1795-1803. A Study in Neutrality. Pp. 315. Price, J2.00. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1903. 
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The style and manner of presentation are excellent. There are occasional 
slips as for example one cited above, the identification of Count Hardenberg with 
the Prussian statesman, the undue importance attached to the acquisition of the 
title of King of Prussia (p. 21), and one might prefer to see the form Tsar in place 
of Czar in a monograph on modern European affairs. But these are minor 
matters scarcely to be noticed in a work so generally meritorious. 12 



German students preparing for the degree of "Doctor of Political Sciences" 
now conferred by two or three universities of the Empire are required, among 
other things, to prepare and publish an original essay on some economic subject. 
In this requirement the term "original" is taken rather seriously, for the essay 
must not duplicate previous contributions to the literature of economics. The 
result of this requirement, combined with the almost universal attitude of oppo- 
sition, among economists of the German historical school, to the present further 
development of economic theory pure and simple, is an annually increasing out- 
put of "Doktordissertationen" treating, with the greatest possible care and 
minuteness, of some narrowly confined field or period of economic history. 
These microscopic investigations, universally prompted by the kind suggestion 
of some "verehrter Lehrer," are piled higher and higher from year to year. 
Their greatest service of course consists not so much in the instruction they 
convey to possible readers. as the profit (of a purely scientific nature) which 
they bring to the respective authors themselves. 

From time to time, however, an essay is deemed worthy of a wider circulation 
and is incorporated in the "publications" of one of the great German seminaries 
of economics. Five essays of this class recently received by the Annals for re- 
view bear the following titles: "The Industries of Silesia under the Influence of 
Caprivi's Commercial Policy, " " The Industries of the Rhine Provinces from 1888 
to 1900," "The Commercial Interests of the German Cities on the Baltic Sea," 
Financial Trust Societies," and " The Westphalian Community of Eversberg."" 
The first of these essays is an appeal, based on data drawn from recent experience, 
for a foreign commercial policy which shall not curtail but, if possible, extend 
the foreign markets of Silesia, whose geographical position makes foreign com- 
merce especially desirable and important. The second essay, somewhat more 
interesting to the American economist, is an investigation of the effects of the 
protectionist policy on certain trust-made commodities. The third contains a 
discussion of the present imperial policy with regard to the coast trade on the 

12 Contributed by W. E. Lingelbach. 

t'Schlesien's Industrie unter dem Einflusse der Caprivi schen Handelspolitik, 1889-1900. 
By Arthur Friedrich. Pp. ii and 192. Price, 44 marks. 

Die Industrie der Rheinprovinz, 1888-1900. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Handelspolitik und 
der Kartelle. By Theodor Vogelstein. Pp. x. and 112. Price, 3 marks. 

Handelspolitische Interessen der deutschen Ostseestaedte, 1890-1900. By Stephan Jonas 
Pp. vi and 92. Price, 2 marks. 

„,. Finanzielle Trustgesellschaften. By Maz Joergeris. Pp. xii and 160. Price, 3 marks, 
60 pf. 

Die Westfaelische Gemeinde Eversberg. Eine Wirtschaftliche Untersuchung. By Aueust 
Engel. Pp. iii and 144. Price, 3 marks and 30 pf. 

All of these essays belong to the Muenchener volkswirtschaftliche Studien. and are pub- 
published by J. G. Cotta (Stuttgart and Berlin), 1902 and 1903. 
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Baltic. The fourth is a study of so-called investment trusts in England and 
Germany — their economic function and legal organization. The last is an 
economic history, from the middle ages down, of a little town in eastern West- 
phalia. 14 



President Hadley's book on "The Relations Between Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Evolution of Democratic Government" 15 grew out of the Yale 
lectures on "The Responsibilities of Citizenship." The object of the lectures 
was "to show what the ethical basis of democracy is, how it has arisen and what 
happens if we try to ignore it." The seven papers included in the volume dis- 
cuss the working of democratic institutions in the United States, and the basis of 
individual liberty. There is also an analysis of freedom as a religious conception, 
as a legal institution, and as a foundation of ethics. The limits of individual 
freedom are pointed out, and the outlook for the future is discussed. 

The book has the clearness, conciseness and humorous touches characteristic 
of President Hadley's writings. The industrial and political dangers threatening 
democratic institutions in the United States are well presented, but the outlook 
for the future is optimistic. The author believes we shall succeed in developing 
ethical standards regarding business and politics, that will enable us to per- 
petuate personal liberty and democratic institutions. 



Outlines of Comparative Politics, by Prof. B. E. Hammond, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1 ' is a volume designed to serve as a textbook for be- 
ginners in the study of Comparative Politics. The work is the outgrowth of the 
author's experience as a teacher of this subject, and is founded, he tells us, on the 
lectures of the late Professor Seeley. It contains a general survey of the more 
important states and their governments, their beginnings, growth and present 
political organization. Something like two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
the politics of the ancient and mediaeval states, thus leaving the constitutions of 
modern national states very inadequately treated. Twenty pages are given to 
the United States, two of which, strangely enough, are devoted to a description 
of Tammany Hall and its methods. 



Charles James Fox : A Political Study, by J. L. LeB. Hammond, 17 is not 
a. biography of the brilliant but erratic Whig leader. It is merely a series of 
essays dealing with various phases of his public career, as, for example, his atti- 
tude on the Irish question, on the Indian question, on the French Revolution, 
on Parliamentary Reform, on religious toleration, and the like. It is a philo- 
sophical study of Fox the statesman, written by a man who is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with his subject. There are few facts presented which cannot be found 
in the pages of Russell, Trevelyan, or Lecky, but Hammond's conclusions some- 
times differ from theirs. He shows us what Trevelyan might have shown if he 

» Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston. Me. 
15 Pp. 175. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1903. 
"Pp. 485. London: Rivingtons, 1903. 

"Pp. xii. 370. Price, $2.00. New York: James Pott & Co.. 1903. 
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had not been diverted from his subject, that Fox's place in history has been very 
much underrated. Unfortunately, he rather weakens his argument at times by 
making invidious comparisons between Fox and Pitt. Hammond's defense of 
him is interesting if not quite convincing (pp. 57-60). In his opinion it was 
North rather than Fox who sacrificed his opinions, for the primary object of the 
coalition was to limit the power of the crown. 

Among so many pages of unalloyed praise it is a relief to find an occasional 
note of disapproval. Mr. Hammond admits, quite unnecessarily, it seems to the 
reviewer, that Fox was wrong on the Regency Bill of 1788. 



Mr. Charles Waldo Haskins was at the time of his death easily the best 
known accountant in the United States. Within the short space of eight years 
he had developed the largest accounting business in the world. Conspicuously 
successful in his profession, and, therefore, largely preoccupied with the duties 
which it laid upon him, Mr. Haskins yet found time to do much for the cause of 
business education in which he was deeply interested. In bringing together in 
permanent form the scattered papers and addresses of Mr. Haskins upon the sub- 
ject of "Business Education and Accountancy," 18 Dr. Cleveland has performed a 
meritorious service. 

The principal chapters in the book are those entitled: "Business Training," 
"The Scope of Banking Education," " The Possibilities of the Profession of 
Accounting as a Moral and Educational Force," "The Growing Need for Higher 
Accounting," "The Place of the Science of Accounts in Collegiate Commercial 
Education," "History of Accountancy," "Accountancy in Babylonia and 
Assyria," and "The Municipal Accounts of Chicago." 

Mr. Haskins' plea was constantly for greater definiteness in economic work. 
He argued strongly that the economy which did not succeed in interpreting the 
movements of the business world was a useless science, if indeed it properly 
deserved the title of science at all. He urged upon the economists of the country 
the importance of taking into account business facts and business problems, and 
of relating their science to the activity of the business world. 

In a word Mr. Haskins advocated that every business presented a fund of 
knowledge which can be reduced to law and system, and which can be imparted 
in class-room instruction, and that it was to the interest of every man contem- 
plating a business career to first provide himself as far as possible with what 
might be termed the scientific principles of his business. He believed that busines 
education was as necessary to success in business as an engineering education was 
essential to success in that profession. It is to be hoped that the work which Mr. 
Haskins inaugurated and which he developed to such a considerable extent will be 
carried on to success by those who were fortunate enough to come within the scope 
of his influence. If this book should prove to be an anticipation of the future 
development of scientific accounting Mr. Haskins could wish for no more lasting 
memorial. 

"Business Education and Accountancy. By Charles Waldo Haskins, C. P. A., late Dean of 
the New York University School of Commerce, Finance and Accounts. Edited by Frederick 
Albert Cleveland, Ph.D. Pp. 239. Price, $2.00. New York: Harpers, 1904. 
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The Louisiana Purchase and the Exploration, Early History and 
Building of the West, by Ripley Hitchcock, 1 ' is one of the numerous volumes 
evoked by the St. Louis Exposition. It contains a very readable account of the 
discovery and settlement both of the Mississippi Valley and of the Far West region. 
Part I (86 pages) is devoted to a rapid review of the coming of the Spanish and 
the French, and of the occupation of Louisiana down to the transfer to the United 
States in 1803. Part II (87 pages) gives a spirited narrative of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, while Parts III and IV (197 pages), tell the story of the 
explorers that followed in the wake of Lewis and Clark, with a rapid survey of the 
winning of the West by sturdy pioneers. As a result of the haste in which the 
book was doubtless written, a number of minor errors have crept in. For ex- 
ample, on page 4, the Rio Grande and the Rio Bravo are given as separate rivers; 
page 27, La Salle is represented as exploring the whole course of the Mississippi; 
page 87, the treaty of Ildephonso is said to contain a clause denying the right of 
alienating Louisiana; page 94, Louisiana is said to have seceded in the spring of 
1861. However, the work was not written for critical scholars, and perhaps in 
no other volume of so small and so convenient a compass, can a busy American 
find so much interesting information about the central and western portion of 
the United States." 1 



In Les Origines Diplomatiques de l'Independance belge, by l'Abbe 
Fl. de Lannoy," we have an interesting narrative of the London Conference of 
1830-1831, a sub-title sufficiently comprehensive. To a general review of the 
antecedents and the preliminaries of the Conference, which has been so fully 
treated by Rene Dollot, in his recent work on the origin of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, about fifty of a total of more than three hundred pages are given. Inde- 
pendence, neutrality, the search for a king, the regency, the election of Leopold 
and the Eighteen Articles, and the campaign of ten days and the Twenty-four 
Articles serve as chapter headings. The author quotes freely from the published 
writings of the several plenipotentiaries, especially from the correspondence of 
Prince Talleyrand with Mme. Adelaide. We note that omissions in the "Me- 
moires" have occasionally been supplied (see pages 122, 133). The repeated mis- 
spelling of such common English words as "foreign" is indicative of undue 
haste." 



Prop. Andre Lefevre's little book " on the Teutons and the Slavs is 
clear and well-written. The thirty-two maps it contains, showing the migra- 
tions of these peoples, are especially instructive. The author treats, principally, 
of the origins of the Germanic and Slavonic peoples, their invasions of Europe, 
and their mythologies. The purpose of the volume is merely one of populariza- 

"Pp. xxii, 349. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903. 
"Contributed by Prof. John R. Ficklin. 
"Pp. xiii, 309. 

"Contributed by Samuel B. Crandall. Ph.D. 

"Germams et Slaves. Origines et Croyances. By Andre Lefevre. Pp.247. Price, 3.50 
francos Pans, 1903. Schleicher Freres. (Bibliotheque tTHistoire et de Geographie Universelles. 
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tion. It must be observed that the philological parts of the book are, to say the 
least, subject to criticism. 



The Educational Conquest in the Far East," by Robert E. Lewis, M.A., 
reads more like a romance than a statement of facts. Perhaps the part relating 
to Japan is more interesting, and particularly since it shows in a very great meas- 
ure the reasons for the marvelous development of this far East Empire during the 
past thirty years. The results accomplished in Japan as here portrayed are per- 
haps among the marvels of our past century's progress. The influence of the 
German, the English and the American school teachers in Japan is clearly por- 
trayed, and presents such an array of interesting incidents as challenge the 
admiration and increase the convictions of all friends of education. 

In China the results of the modern spirit at work in the educational system 
are not so apparent. Some good has been accomplished, partly from the heroic 
efforts and activities of missionaries from the enlightened parts of Europe 
and the United States, but China has not progressed as Japan did, and she is well 
nigh in the mist and shadows of her dominant and effete influences. We have 
in China the working out of its logical ends (for the Chinese mind is logical in a 
way) of a system of examinations, which in every application work riot and ruin 
to an educational system such as our present civilization has demonstrated to be 
most helpful and most useful. The effect of all this manifests itself in two direc- 
tions. First, illiteracy predominates; as the possibility of passing this rigid 
examination is beyond the reach of the masses, and no other outlook or guidance 
being apparent, the children receive no education whatever. In the second place, 
the traditions of the Chinese religion are fastened indelibly upon the minds of 
each succeeding generation. There is nothing to prepare the child for this 
examination save the old commentaries which have been in use for the same pur- 
pose not only for centuries, but for thousands of years, and the whole culture of 
the people is rendered static by holding rigidly to these unchanged and in- 
volved commentaries on the State Religion. Evidently the need of China is 
the establishment of training schools under State control and the creation of a 
thoroughly distributed system of primary or elementary Public Schools, the 
function of which would be not primarily to breed rulers and office holders, but 
to put each individual in possession of elementary knowledge and a form of 
culture which would break up his contentment with present conditions and 
compel him to seek, through increased activities, the realization of the newer 
ideas imparted to him by these schools. Until China succeeds in accomplishing 
this, her outlook as a nation will continue to be what it now is. Mr. Lewis' 
book gives many interesting statistics. These are scattered over his pages at 
random. One cannot help but regret that these statistics are not used in a 
more helpful manner to the scholar, but the student is able to vision the con- 
ditions for which they stand. On the whole, the book is really readable, is full 
of information and suggestion and presents the advance in education in these 
two great Oriental nations in a suggestive and stimulating manner. Certain 

» Pp. 248. Price, $1.00 New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. 
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textual errors might be pointed out; for instance, on page 149, Chih should be 
Shih; and again, on page 152, the enumerating of mental acquisitions is set 
forth with evident carelessness. These minor matters are no doubt due to the 
haste in which the book seems to have been prepared, and perhaps to the fact 
that the author did not have the opportunity to make a final revision of his 
material. These typographical errors do not seriously mar the value of the 
book. Its general effect is helpful. It is a distinct contribution to the 
educational literature of the year. 2 ' 



The Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in the United 
States, '• by G. W. A. Luckey, Professor of Education, University of Nebraska, is 
the most extensive work yet issued on this subject; and yet, as the preface well 
says, it is " at most, scarcely more than a beginning. " The book proper consists 
of 258 pages, divided into five chapters. Chapter I gives a brief historical sketch 
of the "beginning and growth of the professional training of teachers in Ger- 
many;" Chapter II a much briefer treatment of the rise of the Normal School in 
the United States; Chapter III is devoted to the movement within colleges and 
universities, especially in the West, for the preparation of teachers chiefly for 
the elementary schools; in Chapter IV is given a fuller account, by selected types, 
of "the special movement" — likewise in colleges and universities — "for the pro- 
fessional preparation of secondary teachers," which began in the University of 
Michigan, about 1880, and within the next twenty years spread to almost all col- 
leges and universities of prominence in the country. Chapters V and VI con- 
clude the book proper. Of these, the former is devoted to an attempt to answer 
the questions: "What, When and Where?" of professional training for secondary 
school teachers; the latter discusses the questions, whether teachers of elemen- 
tary and of secondary schools should have essentially the same sort of professional 
training, and whether this training should be given for each class in one and the 
same institution. The author reaches a negative conclusion to each question; 
he holds that elementary school teachers can be most advantageously trained in 
the Normal Schools, and teachers of secondary schools in the educational depart- 
ments of colleges and universities. The whole book is marred by numerous slight 
inaccuracies and misprints; still, though the great book on this subject remains 
to be written, the present work is well worth reading." 



The Middle Ages, by P. V. N. Myers," is a revision of the first part of the 
author's "Mediaeval and Modern History," which appeared in 1885. The 
revision consists chiefly in incorporating into the text the results of recent 
researches in the field of Mediaeval History, and in emphasizing more the institu- 
tional side of history rather than the dynastic and military phases. The best chap- 
's Contributed by Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh. 

J « Pp. 391. Price, paper $2.00 net; cloth, $2.50 net. New York: The Macmillan Company 
1903. (Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education.) 
!7 Contributed by W. S. Thomas. 
28 Pp. x, 454. Boston and London- Ginn & Co. 
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ters are those on Monastidsm, Feudalism and Chivalry, the Papacy, the Towns, 
the Universities, and the Renaissance. Some of the dozen maps are new; others 
are the usual stock maps. A useful addition is the critical bibliography of 
sources and secondary works appended to each chapter. A quantity of good 
illustrative material is given in the footnotes, and references are made to the best 
modern authorities. The revision of the second part of the original text will 
appear later. '• 



Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, by Francis H. E. Palmer, " 
constitutes the ninth volume in the series, "Our European Neighbors," edited 
by William Harbutt Dawson. The excellence of the earlier volumes has given 
the series a well-merited popularity, and to this Mr. Palmer's appreciative study 
of the life in Austria-Hungary will add materially. It gives us a glimpse of con- 
temporary conditions; the daily life, manners and customs of the people of this 
polyglot kingdom. The German Austrians are treated in four chapters, the 
Hungarians in two. In the latter sufficient distinction is not made between the 
two strata of society, the Magyar and the Slav. A chapter each devoted to the 
northern Slavs, the southern Slavs and the minor nationalities brings out the 
strange diversity of races and customs of the Hapsburg lands. The last part of 
the book, in five chapters, is devoted to the political, industrial, intellectual and 
religious conditions of the monarchy, while a special chapter is devoted to the 
two capitals Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 



A posthumous book by Fernand Pelloutier, 31 who for seven years was the 
Secretary of the General Federation of Labor Exchanges in France, gives a well- 
written account, from the standpoint of a socialist, of the so-called "bourses du 
travail," or labor exchanges. These exchanges, which have had the rare for- 
tune of meeting with the approval not only of radical socialists, but also of hide- 
bound liberal economists such as M. de Molinari, are centers where laborers may 
discover the opportunities for employment that exist in their own and in other 
localities, in order to profit by this knowledge in offering their labor for sale in 
the best market. They resemble stock exchanges, except that instead of regulat- 
ing the market for the sale and purchase of securities, they regulate it for the sale 
and purchase of labor, and with a view to improving the condition of labor. 
They furnish laborers, like the corporations of the middle ages, with the means 
necessary for traveling to such places as offer better conditions of employment. 
They provide help in cases of loss of work or in case of illness. They attempt to 
establish trade schools and to collect statistical data of importance to the labor- 
ing classes. Since 1892 their development in France has been rapid, and now 
they may be found in all parts of France, bound together into a national federation. 
The whole movement in France, however, is strongly influenced by socialistic 
doctrines. 32 

» Contributed by Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D. 

3° Pp. 300. Price, $1.20. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. 
^Histoire des Bourses du Travail. Origines, Institutions, Avenir. By Fernand Pelloutier. 
Pp. xx and 232. Price, 3.50 francs. Paris: 1903. Schleicher Freres. 
32 Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz. 
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North Carolina; A Study in English Colonial Government, by Charles 
Lee Raper, Ph.D., 33 embodies the results of acritical study of the struggle between 
the representatives of the crown in North Carolina and the popular party. 

There are chapters on the Governor, Council and Assembly and on the ter- 
ritorial, fiscal, judicial and military systems. He shows us how inevitable it 
was that the Governor and Council should have been arrayed against the lower 
house of the Legislature. Many of the controversies are discussed in detail. 
The last two chapters summarize the chief questions in dispute, explain their 
constitutional significance, and trace the immediate steps which led to the down- 
fall of royal government. 

Few writers on Colonial History have emphasized sufficiently the fact that the 
king was the landlord as well as the head of the government in the royal province. 
Dr. Raper's work is hardly open to this criticism. He describes the administra- 
tive side of the land system and calls attention to the incessant quarrels over the 
payment of quit rents, which served to embitter the feelings of the colonists 
against the crown. 34 



Volume VII. of the " Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society," 
edited by Franklin L. Riley, Ph.D.," surpasses in bulk, if not in quality, all of 
the previous volumes of the Society. The present volume contains twenty-nine 
papers, including the address of welcome delivered before the Society at its annual 
meeting, by Hon. John Sharp Williams. Most of the papers are chiefly of local 
value, although there is hardly one that cannot be read with interest by the general 
student of American history. There are several papers on local phases of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction periods, one on makeshifts during the war, one on 
historic homes in Mississippi, one on the cholera epidemic of 1849, and one on 
British West Florida. There are a number of biographical sketches, those of 
most general interest perhaps being sketches of the noted Indian, Greenwood 
Leflore, the late Senator George and Colonel Claiborne, the historian of the 
State. The second annual report of Mr. Dunbar Rowland, the State Director 
of History and Archives, shows encouraging progress in the collection and 
arrangement of the historical records of the State. 



Decidedly above the average doctor's dissertation in scholarship and 
practical usefulness is Dr. George L. Scherger's "Evolution of Modern Liberty," 3 ' 
a study of the genesis and development of the political theory embodied in the 
American Bills of Rights and in the French Declaration of Rights. The work 
is divided into four parts: (1) the history and development of natural law from 
the earliest times to the present; (2) the history of the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people ; (3) the American Bills of Rights with particular reference to their 
origin and development; and (4) the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

» Pp. xiii, 260. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903. 

" Contributed by W. Roy Smith, Ph.D. 

"Pp. 531. Printed for the Society. Oxford, Miss., 1903. 

» Pp. x, 284. Price, $1.10. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. 
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Especially valuable is the author's discussion of the influence of the American 
Bills of Rights upon the French Declaration. 



Eighty Years of Union, by James Schouler, 3 ' is made up of extracts taken 
bodily from the author's larger work, and hence any criticism upon the subject 
matter would only be to pass judgment anew upon disconnected parts of a work 
which has gained a permanent place in the bibliography of American history. 
It was prepared, so says the author, "at the request of some eminent educators 
for the special use of students and the casual reader. " The full presentation of 
some of the more important events of our history may be of service to students 
using only the smaller texts, and the "appreciations" of the prominent characters, 
from Washington to Lincoln, will interest the casual reader. The claim of the 
publishers that it "comprises a consecutive narrative of our United States his- 
tory" for the period 1783-1865 can hardly be substantiated. When one finds 
that the Louisiana treaty, the head of which has been cut off, is disposed of in a 
little more than two pages, mostly rhetoric that makes not unpleasant reading, 
and nearly four pages given to the Burr-Hamilton duel and a eulogy upon Hamil- 
ton, who has already occupied considerable space, he is inclined to doubt if a due 
sense of proportion has been preserved. 38 



" The interests of the laboring classes," says Leonde Seilhac in his 
book" on French labor organizations, "have been defended in two different 
ways: (1) By strikes, which are industrial wars; (2) By trades-unions, which 
mean armed peace." Thereupon he discusses the raison d'etre of trades-unions, 
the obstacles which stand in the way of their formation and effectual opera- 
tion, and their development in France since the law of 1884. He describes 
several types of trades-unions, and sketches the federative tendency among 
large numbers of these unions. Two federations already in existence — the 
French Federation of Bookworkers and the Glassmakers Federation of France 
— are described in considerable detail. 

The second part of the book discusses the so-called labor exchanges (bourses 
du travail), which are rapidly becoming an important factor in the French 
industrial situation. Throughout the entire book the author's attitude is one of 
sympathy toward labor organizations. He regards trades-unions "as a sole 
basis upon which it is possible to establish a rational organization of industrial 
society." 40 



Arnold's March from Cambridge to Quebec, by Justin H. Smith," 
Professor of Modern History, Dartmouth College, is a monograph which 
bears striking and conclusive testimony to the satisfactory results which may fre- 

»' Pp. 416. Price, *1.75. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 
3* Contributed by D. Y. Thomas, Ph.D. 

W Syndicats ouvriers. Federations, Bourses du Travail. By Leon de Seilhac. Pt>. 341 
Price, 3.50 fr. Paris: Armand Colin. 

« Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Me. 

**Pp. xix, 486. Price, $2.00. New York and London- G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. 
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quently be had from the intensive cultivation of a very small field. Professor 
Smith has set himself to the single task of thoroughly investigating the topog- 
raphy of the route followed by Benedict Arnold and his forces on their march to 
Quebec during the autumn of 1775, and no one will gainsay the fidelity with 
which the author has performed his task. 

The author begins by discussing the extent to which the route was known 
before Arnold's time. Attention is called to the fact that the French author- 
ities in Canada considered it feasible in a proposed attack on Boston and that both 
Shirley and Pownall had it in mind as a practicable route whereby to menace 
Quebec. During the operations against Canada in 1759 despatches to Wolfe 
had been sent by way of the Kennebec and Chaudiere and a little later, General 
Amherst had had the route carefully examined by an engineer. Arnold, however, 
was the first to test its feasibility with any considerable force. Then follows an 
examination of "the witnesses" in the course of which the author passes sound 
judgment on each fragment of contemporary evidence. Of these there is, in 
truth, no dearth, and the main task lies in winnowing the wheat from the chaff. 
To this end the Journals of Arnold, Henry, Dearborn, Meigs and others; the 
orderly books, reports of engineers, accounts and correspondence are all scruti- 
nized as to their accuracy and comprehensiveness. Next begins the main 
theme, an almost inch-by-inch tracing of the route followed. 

A generous number of small maps is included in the volume, while in the 
matter of notes and citations the recognized canons of scientific historical writing 
are scrupulously observed. Indeed, the critical notes are models of their kind. 
Arnold's own journal is appropriately included in an appendix with explanatory 
notes. Bibliography and Index leave nothing to be desired. The author may 
rest assured that his work will never have to be performed again." 



South Carouna as a Royal Province, by Dr. W. Roy Smith, 4S is a welcome 
addition to the series of studies which present the results of research work 
initiated in the seminary of Colonial History of Columbia University. The 
present work is a most thorough and scientific study based upon contemporary 
sources, both printed and manuscript. 

In distinction to the recent elaborate narrative history of this colony by the 
late General McCrady, this monograph selecting South Carolina as the type of a 
Royal Province essays, by means of a topical treatment to unfold its constitu- 
tional and administrative development, in the course of which many of the chief 
historical events are discussed in order to illustrate the political evolution. A 
comprehensive introductory chapter reviews the proprietary period, noting even 
in these early years the tendency of the Assembly to encroach upon the rights of 
the proprietors. Then logically follows three chapters of about fifty pages deal- 
ing with the land system. These present the relations between the king, who 
succeeded to the rights of the proprietors as landlords and the colonists who were 
the tenants, and the resulting controversies over land grants and quit rents, in 

" Contributed by William Bennett Munro. 

"Pp. xix 441. Price, $2.50. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1903. 
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both of which the king was worsted. The main part of the volume, however, is 
devoted to the government, treating successively the executive, the legislative 
.and judicial departments, with chapters upon the colonial agency, the military 
and financial systems, and finally presenting an extended review of the events 
between 1760 and 1776 leading to the downfall of the royal government. 

Through a study of the political and institutional development of this 
typical colony, the author seeks to demonstrate the truth of " the thesis that the 
American Revolution was the climax" of the "continual conflict between two 
opposing tendencies," common to the colonies in general, represented by the 
party of the royal prerogative on the one hand, and the popular party on the 
other. The first, composed of the Governor, the Council and the other crown 
officials, as the agents of the imperial government and the representatives of the 
king, stood for the monarchical principle and British interests, while the House of 
Assembly, as the representatives of the people stood for democracy and for what 
they regarded as "the rights of Englishmen." When, after 1760, the English 
Government attempted to strengthen the administration and curb the Assembly, 
the effort came too late to be successful, and only excited the growth of the spirit 
of rebellion in the colony, while at the same time its general colonial policy 
developed the sentiment of union. 

In conclusion it may be said without fear of contradiction, that there is no 
clearer presentation of the actual workings of the legislative branch and of the 
various administrative organs of the royal province than that found in this 
volume. 44 



Among the writings of the early French explorers in the Mississippi Valley 
none has received more attention than the works of Father Louis Hennepin. 45 
This has been due, not so much to their intrinsic merit, as to the barefaced men- 
dacity of the author, who not content with vilifying La Salle with whom he was 
associated for a time, attempted to rob him of the credit of being the first Euro- 
pean to explore the lower courses of the Mississippi. The love of adventure and 
the fascination of the unknown sentiments so deeply influencing the men of -the 
16th and 17th centuries, are nowhere better exemplified than in the experiences 
of this Flemish friar, but his actual contribution to the knowledge of North Amer- 
ica consists in an account published by him in France in 1683 of a journey under- 
taken three years before at command of La Salle from the Illinois River north 
toward the source of the Mississippi, where he fell into the hands of the Sioux 
Indians and spent some months in captivity, wandering about with these savages. 
This account, which appeared under the title of " Louisiane," was translated into 
English by Shea in 1880. For this reason Mr. Thwaites has chosen to edit the 
latter, but in some respects more interesting, work of Hennepin, in which is in- 
corporated, together with the "Louisiane," the apocryphal narrative of the friar's 
descent of the Mississippi and an account of the Indian tribes in its valley. Not- 

M Contributed by Dr. Herman V. Ames. 

** Hennepin's A New Discovery in America. Edited with introduction, notes and index by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Pp. lxiv, 711; 2 vols. Price, $5.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1903. 
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withstanding the falsity of its claims the second part of the book contains much of 
interest, for it was drawn with few changes from Le Clercq's Etablissement de 
la Foi, which included the journal of Father Membre, who really made the descent 
of the river with La Salle in 1682. The editing of the reprint has been done 
with care. An introduction gives all that is known of Hennepin's life in 
Europe and a resume" of his American experiences. 

The most valuable part of the critical apparatus is the careful and scholarly 
Hennepin bibliography appended to the introduction and prepared by Victor 
Hugo Paltsits of the Lenox Library, New York. Various attempts at such a list 
have been made before, notably by Harisse, Sabin, Shea, Winsor, Remington 
and Dionne, but they were all marked by great inaccuracy. We now have for 
the first time a complete and systematic bibliography of Hennepin's works. 4 ' 



The History op Liquor Licensing in England, Principally from 1700 
to 1830, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 4 ' is really a chapter from a larger study 
they are making of English Local Government. The volume has largely an his- 
torical interest for us, but for the English who are now seeking the best means of 
controlling the liquor traffic it will prove of greater value, for it shows that many 
of the present proposals were tried — and in vain — long years ago, while the more 
successful plans are also clearly described. 



REVIEWS 
The United States in Our Own Time. A History from Reconstruction to 
Expansion. By E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the Univerity of 
Nebraska, and sometime President of Brown University. Pp. xxxvii, 
961. Price, $5.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. 
This work is a continuation of the author's "History of the United States 
During the Last Quarter of a Century, " which appeared several years ago. The 
plan and method of treatment of the earlier work are followed here without 
change. The history opens with an account of the industrial, social and political 
conditions in the United States at the close of reconstruction (1870) and ends with 
a reference to the postal frauds of 1903, embracing a period of thirty-three years 
and comprising a volume of nearly one thousand pages. Some of the many sub- 
jects which are fully treated are, frauds and scandals in the public service, be- 
ginning with the Tweed ring, and including the whisky frauds, the credit mo- 
bilier, the various scandals of Grant's second term, the Star route frauds, and 
ending with those of 1903 in the postal service. No other period in our history has 
been so fruitful of scandal in the public service and the uninformed reader of 
President Andrews' book is likely to get the impression that government frauds 
were matters of daily occurrence. Other subjects treated are, expositions and 
national anniversaries, so numerous that descriptions of them become tiresome; 
earthquakes, fires, floods, strikes, financial panics, Indian massacres, polar ex- 

"JContritrated by Prof. A. C. Howland. 

"Pp. viii, 162. Price, $1.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 
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